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Land  of  Opportunities 


Early  explorers  of  America  went  back  home  in  a  kind 
of  golden  dream.  They  became  traveling  salesmen  for  the 
new  continent  they  had  discovered.  Their  voices  rang  with 
excitement  as  they  told  about  the  great  forests,  the  new 
animals  and  plants,  and  the  rich,  undeveloped  land. 

Lured  by  the  tales  of  these  first  travelers,  people  began 
to  come  over  from  Europe  to  the  new  country.  Some,  like 
the  Pilgrims,  came  because  in  a  new  land  they  would  be 
free  to  worship  as  they  liked.  Other  colonists  came  to  be 
farmers,  hunters,  and  trappers  in  the  wilderness.  Others 
came  as  adventurers,  to  "get  rich  quick."  Some  of  these 
people  found  America  a  big  disappointment. 

Yet  America's  opportunities  have  proved  far  richer  than 
the  explorers  dreamed.  There  was  more  land  than  they  had 
dared  to  imagine.  The  mineral  treasures  here  proved  more 
valuable,  even,  than  gold.  The  habit  of  freedom  which  has 
grown  up  and  America's  vigorous,  hardy  people  have  made 
America  a  land  of  continuing  opportunity. 
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Land  of  Opportunities 


Early  explorers  of  America  went  back  home  in  a  kind 
of  golden  dream.  They  became  traveling  salesmen  for  the 
new  continent  they  had  discovered.  Their  voices  rang  with 
excitement  as  they  told  about  the  great  forests,  the  new 
animals  and  plants,  and  the  rich,  undeveloped  land. 

Lured  by  the  tales  of  these  first  travelers,  people  began 
to  come  over  from  Europe  to  the  new  country.  Some,  like 
the  Pilgrims,  came  because  in  a  new  land  they  would  be 
free  to  worship  as  they  liked.  Other  colonists  came  to  be 
farmers,  hunters,  and  trappers  in  the  wilderness.  Others 
came  as  adventurers,  to  "get  rich  quick."  Some  of  these 
people  found  America  a  big  disappointment. 

Yet  America's  opportunities  have  proved  far  richer  than 
the  explorers  dreamed.  There  was  more  land  than  they  had 
dared  to  imagine.  The  mineral  treasures  here  proved  more 
valuable,  even,  than  gold.  The  habit  of  freedom  which  has 
grown  up  and  America's  vigorous,  hardy  people  have  made 
America  a  land  of  continuing  opportunity. 


'Freedom  of  the  press'ls  one  of  America's  most  important  liberties. 


Land  of  Freedom 

Coming  to  a  great,  unpeopled  land  of  forests,  Americans 
gradually  got  the  habit  of  feeling  free.  They  found  that  they 
could  do  as  they  liked  and  say  what  they  thought.  They 
found  that  they  enjoyed  this  freedom. 

Freedom  is  like  a  plant:  it  has  to  grow.  The  interesting 
fact  about  freedom  in  America  is  the  way  it  has  grown. 
For  instance,  the  first  settlers  here  were  not  very  tolerant 
of  other  people's  religions.  They  wanted  to  worship  as  they 
liked,  but  they  wanted  everybody  around  them  to  worship 
in  the  same  way.  They  drove  Roger  Williams  out  of  early 
Massachusetts.  The  first  Quakers  in  America  had  a  hard 
time  when  they  tried  to  live  outside  their  own  colony  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Little  by  little,  people  learned  that  different  religions  can 
live  side  by  side.  Americans  gradually  got  rid  of  religious 
"tests,"  or  oaths,  for  holding  office.  Today,  we  take  religious 
freedom  for  granted.  We  are  proud  to  live  in  a  country 
where  each  man  may  choose  his  own  way  to  worship. 


By  voting  wisely,  we  can  keep  freedom  growing  in  America* 


The  first  American  newspapers  were  not  free,  either.  In 
those  days,  governments  had  a  habit  of  suppressing  people 
who  opposed  them.  It  made  no  difference  whether  these 
people  were  telling  the  truth. 

In  1733,  a  German  immigrant  named  John  Peter  Zenger 
started  a  New  York  newspaper  called  the  Weekly  Journal. 
John  Peter  did  not  like  some  of  the  things  the  English 
Governor  of  New  York  was  doing.  He  printed  stories  about 
the  Governor  in  his  newspaper.  He  was  put  in  jail. 

'  John  Peter's  friends  got  for  him  the  best  lawyer  they  could 
find.  This  man  was  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  Scotchman  who 
had  come  to  Philadelphia  to  live.  Andrew  Hamilton  liked 
freedom  well  enough  to  travel  the  hundred  muddy  miles 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  to  defend  Zenger. 

At  the  trial,  Hamilton  proved  that  the  stories  Zenger  had 
printed  were  true.  Hamilton  persuaded  the  jury  that  a 
man  should  not  be  put  in  prison  for  printing  the  truth. 
Zenger  was  set  free. 

The  idea  that  newspapers  were  free  to  tell  the  truth  was 
a  big  step  forward  in  American  liberty.  The  Zenger  case 
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helped  lead  to  the  American  Revolution.  Because  the  people 
in  the  colonies  could  find  out  what  was  happening,  they 
were  able  to  stand  together  for  freedom. 

Freedom  in  America  grew  in  other  ways,  also.  At  first, 
only  people  who  owned  property  could  vote.  During  the 
fifty  years  after  the  American  Revolution,  one  state  after 
another  allowed  all  the  men  to  vote. 

Women  could  not  vote  until  after  World  War  I,  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Slaves  were  set  free  in  this  coun- 
try only  eighty  years  ago. 

You  see  that  freedom  in  America  is  still  growing.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  people  that 
women  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  A  hundred  years  from 
now  Americans  may  be  free  in  ways  we  do  not  yet  foresee. 

Today,  to  the  people  of  many  lands,  our  freedom  seems 
wonderful.  If  an  American  wants  to  go  from  one  city  to 
another,  he  does  not  have  to  ask  permission.  He  can  change 
jobs  when  he  wants  to.  He  can  criticize  the  Government  if 
he  feels  like  it.  He  will  not  be  arrested  by  the  police  for 
reading  books  the  Government  doesn't  like. 

From  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  on  down,  people  have  come 
to  America  to  be  free.  Besides  the  Pilgrims,  the  Quakers 
led  by  William  Penn  came  over  here  to  escape  religious 
persecution.  Many  Huguenots  came  from  France  to  escape 
persecution.  Paul  Revere's  father  was  a  Huguenot. 

All  during  the  1800 's,  people  came  to  America  to  be  free. 
In  1848,  a  party  inside  Germany  fought  for  political  free- 
dom. They  were  defeated  and  had  to  flee.  Many  of  these 
people  came  to  America,  bringing  their  love  of  liberty  with 
them.  Today,  the  love  of  freedom  is  still  bringing  us  good 
citizens.  Albert  Einstein,  the  great  scientist,  and  Thomas 
Mann,  the  writer,  became  American  citizens  because  they 
wanted  to  be  free. 

America  is  a  land  of  opportunities  because  it  is  a  land  of 
freedom.  We  must  keep  freedom  and  opportunity  growing. 
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Opportunity  for  Health 

The  word  "pep"  was  invented  by  Americans.  On  the 
average,  people  in  America  live  to  be  older  than  people 
in  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 

What  makes  a  country  healthy?  Climate  helps.  Men  find 
it  easier  to  prevent  disease  in  temperate  zones  than  in  tropi- 
cal countries.  Chiefly,  however,  a  country  is  a  healthy  place 
to  live  in  if  its  people  get  good  food  and  medical  care,  if  good 
public  health  laws  are  enforced  and  taught,  and  if  new 
weapons  against  disease  are  constantly  sought  for. 

Land  of  Corn  and  Pie 

America  is  a  lucky  country.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  the  world  that  can  grow  practically  all  the  food  its  people 
need.  Of  course,  we  do  not  grow  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and 
bananas.  But  we  do  grow  the  basic  foods  such  as  meat, 
cereal,  vegetables,  and  milk. 

In  addition,  most  Americans  have  money  enough  to  buy 
the  food  they  need.  Even  poor  people  can  usually  afford 
eggs,  milk,  and  fresh  vegetables.  In  some  countries,  these 
foods  are  only  for  the  rich. 


Growing  and  buying  good  food  means  good  health  for  everybody. 


We  now  realize  more  than  ever  before  that  good  food 
comes  from  good  soil.  Our  farmers  are  saving  their  top- 
soil.  They  are  putting  fertilizers  on  the  land  so  that  vegeta- 
bles and  grain  will  contain  enough  minerals. 

Even  so,  not  all  Americans  eat  the  right  foods  for  health. 
Can  you  name  quickly  the  kinds  of  food  every  person  should 
eat  in  some  form  every  day?  The  chart  below  is  as  handy  in 
everyday  life  as  the  multiplication  table. 

In  spite  of  all  their  cows,  Americans  do  not  drink  enough 
milk.  They  skimp  on  vegetables  and  potatoes.  They  eat  too 
much  sugar  and  too  much  bread. 

Our  Army  for  Health 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  doctors  look  after 
our  country's  health.  Helping  them  are  nearly  400,000 
nurses  and  80,000  druggists.  We  have  about  70,000  dentists. 
These  people  are  America's  army  for  health. 

If  you  divided  our  population  by  the  number  of  doctors, 
you  would  find  that  we  have  one  doctor  for  every  800  peo- 


SiVEN  FOODS  FOR  HEALTH 


MILK. 


3  or  4  glasses  doily 
.or  in  ice  cream,  etc. 


VEGETABLES 2  a  day,  plus  potatoes 

FRUITS 1  citrus,  1  other 

EGGS 1  a  day;  may  be  in  cooking 

MEAT .1  serving  a  day 

CEREALS  the  equivalent  of 

&  BREAD 3  slices  of  bread 

BUTTER  OR 

MARGARINE 2  tablespoons  a  day 


pie.  In  Europe,  even  before  the  last  war,  there  was  only 
one  doctor  for  every  1,500  people. 

Yet,  perhaps  even  165,000  doctors  aren't  enough.  Half 
our  doctors  live  in  eight  states— which  leaves  only  half  of 
them  for  the  other  40  states.  In  New  York  State,  there  is 
one  doctor  for  every  511  persons.  In  another  state,  there  is 
only  one  doctor  for  every  1,635  persons.  The  people  of  this 
state  could  probably  use  the  services  of  as  many  doctors 
as  the  people  of  New  York.  Getting  more  doctors,  and  get- 
ting them  where  they  are  needed,  is  one  of  the  problems  in 
America's  fight  for  health. 

America  needs  more  hospitals.  Fifteen  million  of  our 
people  live  in  counties  without  hospitals.  Doctors  think  we 
could  use  a  third  more  hospital  beds  than  we  have  today, 
besides  more  special  hospitals.  More  nurses  will  be  needed 
to  work  in  these  hospitals.  As  more  children  learn  to  take 
good  care  of  their  teeth,  more  dentists  will  be  needed. 

Why  Babies  Grow  Up 

"City  To  Exterminate  400,000  Rats"-"Smoke  Control 
Program  Starts  This  Fall"-"Diphtheria  Cases  Fewer."  Per- 
haps these  newspaper  headlines  don't  look  exciting.  They 
explain,  however,  why  you  expect  to  live  more  than  65  years. 

Why  do  we  live  twice  as  long  as  the  Pilgrims  did?  For 
one  thing,  we  have  pure  water  to  drink.  Pure  water  does 
not  carry  disease  germs  into  our  bodies.  Disease-carrying 
insects  such  as  flies  and  mosquitoes  are  controlled  better. 
People  are  vaccinated  for  diseases  such  as  smallpox.  Peo- 
ple with  contagious  diseases  are  quarantined. 

Some  of  these  improvements  have  come  to  be  the  job  of 
the  Government.  Each  city  is  responsible  for  furnishing 
pure  water  and  for  keeping  its  streets  clean.  Some  of  these 
improvements  have  come  through  education.  People  have 
learned  to  put  screens  on  their  houses  and  to  wash  their 
hands  before  they  eat. 


Impure  water  breeds  disease.  We  have  begun  to  clean  up  our  rivers. 


America  is  a  land  of  machines,  and  sometimes  our  ma- 
chines run  away  with  us.  In  1945,  over  a  million  people 
were  killed  or  hurt  by  automobiles.  Over  two  million  more 
were  hurt  or  killed  in  factories.  Some  4,500  farmers  were 
killed  while  working  on  their  farms. 

Most  of  these  accidents  could  have  been  avoided.  Wise 
laws  can  prevent  some  of  them.  People  can  prevent  the  rest 
themselves  by  learning  to  run  machines  safely. 

Research  for  Health 

Another  reason  we  live  longer  than  the  Pilgrims  is  that 
our  doctors  have  better  weapons  to  fight  disease.  Many  of 
these  weapons  have  come  out  of  the  laboratory.  Typhoid 
fever,  lockjaw,  diphtheria,  and  pneumonia,  once  so  fright- 
ening, are  much  less  terrible  today.  More  powerful  germ- 
killers  and  protecting  vaccines  are  always  being  developed. 

America  spends  much  money  for  medical  research.  Even 
more  needs  to  be  spent.  Many  diseases  are  yet  to  be  con- 
quered. Continuing  medical  research  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  opportunities  for  health  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Opportunity  for  Education 

Dan,  the  soldier  with  the  blue  eyes  and  black  hair, 
hunched  over  the  table.  He  shuffled  his  feet  around,  and  his 
nose  almost  touched  the  paper.  Slowly  and  with  much  hard 
work,  he  wrote  the  following  words:  "I  am  Fine  and  hope 
you  R  the  cam." 

Don't  laugh!  Although  Dan  was  30  years  old,  he  had 
never  gone  to  school  a  single  day.  After  only  three  weeks 
in  an  army  school,  Dan  was  writing  his  very  first  letter.  It 
was  to  his  wife.  Dan  was  so  happy  he  almost  felt  like  crying. 
Now  he  could  write  letters  home.  He  could  read  the  letters 
his  folks  sent  him. 

Why  hadn't  Dan  gone  to  school?  He  grew  up  on  a  farm 
in  the  hills.  The  schoolhouse  was  too  far  away  for  him  to 
walk  to  school.  His  mother  was  ill.  She  could  not  teach  her 
children  at  home. 

Dan  left  the  farm  when  he  was  15.  He  thought  he  was 
too  big  to  go  to  school.  He  took  a  job,  instead.  He  was  intelli- 
gent and  learned  to  do  his  job  well.  He  married  and  had 
two  children.  He  built  a  house  for  his  family. 

Learning  to  read  and  write  has  made  Dan  a  better  soldier  and  citizen. 
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But  when  Dan  was  offered  a  better  job,  he  could  not  take 
it.  To  do  the  job,  he  would  have  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
and  figure.  Dan  felt  ashamed. 

Then  he  was  called  into  the  Army.  Men  who  can't  read 
and  write  make  poor  soldiers.  Dan  was  sent  to  a  special 
school.  In  three  months,  Dan  was  "graduated."  He  wrote 
to  a  friend:  "I  want  to  learn  some  more.  When  they  let  me 
out  of  this  Army  they  can  take  away  my  uniform  but  they 
won't  ever  take  away  how  to  read  and  write." 

In  America,  we  like  to  think  that  everybody  can  read  and 
write.  Yet,  at  least  five  million  people,  or  one  out  of  every 
thirty,  cannot  read  well  enough  to  hold  many  kinds  of  jobs. 
Army  schools  have  taught  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  young 
men  to  read  and  write. 

A  School  Is  an  Open  Door 
Most  American  children,  including  you,  are  luckier  than 
Dan.  You  are  learning  how  to  read  well  and  write  clearly 
now.  You  are  learning  how  to  explore  with  your  mind. 
You  can  sail  with  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic.  You  can 
go  to  China  whenever  you  feel  like  it. 

A  laboratory  is  an  open  door  leading  us  toward  new  knowledge. 


Early  man  could  not  do  these  things.  He  knew  only  the 
few  square  miles  of  land  over  which  he  wandered.  He  did 
did  not  know  that  two  plus  two  makes  four.  It  took  him 
thousands  of  years  to  learn  to  build  a  fire. 

Even  after  arithmetic  and  writing  were  invented,  for 
centuries  only  a  few  people  were  taught  these  skills.  The 
mass  of  the  people  remained  ignorant.  All  they  knew  about 
the  world  was  the  little  bit  they  saw. 

Even  in  early  America,  many  people  could  not  read  and 
write.  But  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson  wanted  education  for 
all  the  people.  Our  new  kind  of  government,  Jefferson 
thought,  needed  people  who  could  use  their  minds. 

America's  ideal  is  to  open  the  door  of  knowledge  for 
every  child  in  the  land.  Sometimes,  a  few  Dans  get  over- 
looked. Some  of  our  schools  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
buy  the  best  books  and  equipment.  But  for  most  of  us  in 
America,  the  door  of  knowledge  is  held  open. 

Do  you  know  that  only  a  few  Americans  used  to  go  to 
high  school?  Today,  nearly  everybody  attends  high  school. 
Seven  million  young  people  study  in  high  school  every  year. 

Our  country  has  over  1,700  colleges  and  universities,  too. 
In  America,  college  is  thought  of  as  being  for  everybody 
who  has  enough  intelligence.  Each  state  has  at  least  one 
university  which  gets  part  of  its  money  from  taxes.  The 
cost  of  going  to  one  of  these  "state  universities"  can  be  low. 

Did  you  ever  visit  a  college  or  university  campus?  Maybe 
you  went  some  Saturday  afternoon  to  a  football  game.  Foot- 
ball games  and  other  good  times  are  one  part  of  college  life. 

Just  as  exciting,  however,  are  the  buildings  with  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  in  them.  In  university  laboratories, 
for  instance,  both  here  and  in  other  countries,  scientists 
learned  about  the  atom.  Without  their  work,  we  could  not 
have  made  the  atomic  bomb.  Now  the  scientists  in  the  uni- 
versities are  still  working  on  the  atom.  They  want  to  find 
how  we  can  use  atomic  power  for  peace. 
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Most  of  the  world's  new  ideas  in  science,  philosophy,  and 
social  science  were  born  in  the  colleges  and  the  universities. 
The  colleges  and  universities  of  every  country  are  open 
doors  for  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

Other  Doors  to  Knowledge 

Schools  are  not  the  only  doors  to  knowledge. 

Every  library  is  an  open  door.  Besides  school  libraries, 
America  has  over  7,000  public  libraries.  Here,  anybody  can 
whisk  on  a  magic  carpet  to  any  part  of  the  universe. 

Museums  are  another  open  door.  In  an  art  museum,  you 
can  see  pictures  and  statues.  Maybe  you  can  learn  to  make 
pictures  and  statues  for  yourself. 

A  museum  of  science  and  industry  has  models  of  ma- 
chines. These  models  really  work.  You  can  see  how  coal  is 
mined  and  how  plants  grow.  A  planetarium  shows  you 
eclipses  and  comets.  You  can  see  the  movements  of  the  stars 
and  planets.  More  and  more  of  our  American  cities  are 
building  museums  like  these  for  their  people. 

In  America,  we  have  many  open  doors  to  knowledge.  We 
need  to  realize  that  the  doors  are  open,  and  walk  right  in. 


College  can  open  up  new  worlds  lor  us  to  discover  and  to  explore. 
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Through  their  Jobs*  men  and  women  help  to  build  a  better  America. 


Opportunity  for  Work 

Back  in  the  1600's,  America  was  no  place  for  lazy  people. 
There  were  trees  to  be  cut  down,  animals  to  be  hunted  for 
food,  fields  to  be  plowed  and  planted,  houses  to  be  built, 
clothes  and  furniture  to  be  made.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
Pilgrims  believed  in  work. 

But  the  Pilgrims  did  more  than  work  hard:  they  also 
invented  machines.  All  over  the  world,  the  word  "Yankee" 
came  to  mean  a  man  who  used  his  head  to  save  his  heels. 
What  the  Yankees  didn't  invent  themselves  they  brought 
from  abroad— such  inventions  as  the  steam  locomotive. 

Machines,  however,  increased  the  number  of  jobs  by 
making  more  work  possible.  For  instance,  the  cotton  gin 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  cotton. 
It  "built"  the  textile  mills  of  New  England.  Some  of  the  new 
textile  workers  were  women.  By  1836,  there  were  5,000 
women  weavers  in  the  mills. 

Many  of  America's  new  workers  were  immigrants.  Men, 
women,  and  children  came  from  beyond  the  seas  to  help 
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with  America's  canals  and  railroads  and  to  work  in  the 
new  factories. 

3,G00  Miles  of  Rails 

Our  first  transcontinental  railroad  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  work  some  of  these  immigrants  did. 

People  had  wanted  such  a  railroad  ever  since  gold  was 
discovered  in  California  in  1849.  After  the  War  Between 
the  States,  the  railroad  was  started  in  earnest.  Two  compa- 
nies were  to  lay  track,  one  from  Nebraska  and  one  from 
California.  They  were  to  meet  in  Utah.  Each  side  sent  out 
surveying  parties  to  locate  the  easiest  routes. 

Then  each  side  hired  the  strongest  and  cheapest  laborers 
it  could  find.  The  Union  Pacific,  building  west  from  Ne- 
braska, hired  many  Irishmen.  These  men  were  used  to  hard 
lives.  They  could  "take  it." 

Thousands  of  these  men  worked  for  four  years  on  the 
Great  Plains  and  in  the  mountains.  They  lived  in  tents  and 
shacks.  Their  food  and  often  their  water  came  from  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  In  the  blistering  sun  or  in  blizzards, 
they  dynamited  rocks,  filled  uneven  places  with  dirt,  built 
bridges  across  canyons.  One  mile  a  day,  two  miles  a  day, 
five,  eight  miles  a  day  crawled  the  tracks.  During  the  winter 
of  1868,  the  men  built  right  through  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  Wasatch  Mountains.  One  day  a  whole  train  and  the  track 
it  was  standing  on  slid  across  the  ice  and  into  a  river. 

Always  there  were  Indians.  The  Indians  knew  that  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  meant  the  end  for  the  red  man.  Night 
and  day  they  swooped  down  on  the  work  gangs,  who  had 
to  fight  Indians  as  well  as  work. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  men  died  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Nobody  knows  how  many  were  killed  in 
accidents  or  by  the  Indians. 

The  story  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  building  the 
western  half  of  the  tracks,  was  much  the  same.  Here  the 
workers  were  Chinese. 
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As  the  two  railroads  came  closer,  building  them  turned 
into  a  race.  Finally,  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  the  two 
railroads  met.  The  gold  and  silver  spikes  were  driven. 
Speeches  were  made.  At  last,  somebody  proposed  a  cheer 
for  the  laborers.  That  cheer  had  certainly  been  earned. 

America  Works  Today 

Today,  America  is  a  land  of  farms,  a  land  of  machines, 
and  a  land  of  sixty  million  workers.  Many  of  them  work  on 
the  farms.  Many  work  with  machines.  America's  goal  is  to 
find  a  job  for  every  worker.  In  that  way,  all  our  workers  can 
earn  enough  money  to  buy  what  the  machines  make. 

Some  people  say  that  machines  steal  jobs.  With  machines, 
a  modern  farmer  can  do  the  work  of  many  farmers  of 
colonial  times.  With  modern  machines,  a  few  hundred  men 
could  beat  several  thousands  of  the  Union  Pacific  track- 
layers. When  machines  cut  down  the  number  of  jobs,  where 
do  the  extra  workers  go? 

Some  of  them  go  into  new  industries.  When  a  new  inven- 
tion such  as  the  automobile,  the  radio,  or  the  airplane  comes 
along,  millions  of  men  work  at  making  these  things  for  us. 


For  300  years*  immigrants  have  sought  America's  opportunities. 
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Americans  also  want  more  things  than  they  have  ever 
wanted  before.  Today,  each  family  wants  a  radio,  an  auto- 
mobile, and  an  electric  refrigerator.  We  take  vacuum 
sweepers  and  electric  washing  machines  for  granted. 

Besides  the  jobs  of  raising  crops  and  making  things  with 
machines,  there  is  another  important  kind  of  job  in  our 
country.  We  hire  people  to  perform  services  for  us.  We  send 
our  clothes  to  the  laundry.  We  get  our  car  repaired  at  the 
garage.  People  run  buses  for  us.  If  we  are  ill,  we  may  be 
taken  care  of  by  a  nurse.  At  the  swimming  pool,  lifeguards 
protect  us.  Teachers  help  us  to  learn  in  school.  Bankers  take 
care  of  our  money.  Other  people  wait  on  us  in  stores. 

There  are  almost  as  many  "service"  jobs  in  our  country 
as  jobs  raising  food  and  making  things.  Americans  are  buy- 
ing more  of  these  services.  More  people  will  have  such  jobs. 

There  are,  besides,  many  jobs  we  haven't  tackled  yet. 
We  have  roads  to  build.  We  have  to  replant  forests  and 
restore  our  soil  and  water.  We  have  to  keep  improving  our 
crowded,  dirty  cities.  We  need  more  and  better  schools. 
This  work  can  open  doors  to  better  living  for  us  all. 


Machines  make  new  work  lor  the  workers  and  produce  more  goods. 


Americans  like  baseball  because  most  of  them  have  played  it. 


Opportunity  To  Play 

Americans  don't  spend  every  moment  in  work.  Factory 
and  office  hours  are  getting  shorter.  Men  and  women  used 
to  stand  at  machines  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  Today,  we 
think  eight  hours  is  about  long  enough  to  work  at  one 
stretch.  Americans  have  more  and  more  time  to  do  the 
things  they  want  to  do  for  fun. 

The  Great  American  Game 

One  thing  Americans  like  to  do  is  to  play  and  watch 
games.  Our  "national  game"  is  baseball.  Nearly  every  man 
and  boy  in  America  plays  or  has  played  baseball.  Some 
girls  play  the  game,  too. 

Baseball  was  invented  in  this  country.  Its  ancestor  was 
an  old  English  game  called  "rounders."  The  young  men 
on  the  New  England  village  greens  changed  that  game 
and  called  it  "town  ball."  Then  along  came  Colonel  Abner 
Doubleday  of  Cooperstown,  New  York.  Colonel  Doubleday 
had  played  plenty  of  "town  ball"  as  a  boy.  He  had  also 
played  the  game  called  "one  old  cat,"  "two  old  cat,"  and  so 
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on.  In  1839,  Colonel  Doubleday  invented  the  baseball  dia- 
mond we  use  today. 

Baseball  is  a  good  game  for  more  reasons  than  just  being 
American.  Baseball  takes  skill  and  fast  thinking.  It  takes 
good  teamwork  and  cleverness  rather  than  mere  strength. 

Recently,  in  just  one  summer,  over  seven  million  Ameri- 
cans went  to  see  the  big  league  games.  Several  millions  more 
watched  the  teams  of  the  minor  leagues  play.  Millions  that 
nobody  counted  went  to  little  sand  lots  to  watch  the  local 
Badgers  play  the  Hoots  from  the  town  next  door. 

Playing  and  watching  baseball,  football,  golf,  tennis,  and 
other  games  is  one  way  Americans  like  to  play. 

Back  to  Indian  Ways 

Americans  like  the  out-of-doors,  too.  When  America  was 
a  land  of  farms  and  frontiers,  children  and  grownups  spent 
hours  every  day  in  the  open  air.  They  may  not  have  had 
time  to  admire  nature,  but  they  knew  nature's  ways. 

Then  Americans  started  to  move  into  cities.  Children 
grew  up  who  couldn't  tell  a  sheep  from  a  pig.  City  people 
complained  that  the  country  was  too  quiet.  They  weren't 


In  summer  camps,  millions  of  children  have  fun  out-of-doors. 
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used  to  going  to  bed  with  the  chickens,  and  didn't  enjoy 
waking  up  with  the  birds. 

Thoughtful  people  decided  we  were  getting  too  far  away 
from  nature.  These  people  became  interested  in  saving  our 
forests  and  our  beautiful  scenery.  Some  of  them  established 
children's  camps. 

Today,  there  are  probably  more  than  3,000  summer 
camps  in  the  United  States.  We  have  learned  that  in  some 
ways  we  need  to  go  back  to  Indian  ways  of  living.  We  think 
that  each  child  should  have  a  chance  to  live  outdoors  part 
of  the  year.  Children  should  learn  to  feel  at  home  in  the 
woods  and  to  take  care  of  themselves  out-of-doors. 

Uncle  Sam's  Playgrounds 

Have  you  ever  visited  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  playgrounds? 
There  are  over  a  hundred  of  them,  and  all  together  they 
are  as  big  as  the  state  of  Maine. 

Uncle  Sam's  playgrounds  are  our  national  parks.  From 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific,  they  are  "islands"  of  nature 
and  of  beautiful  scenery.  Animals  find  these  parks  a  refuge. 
Trees  are  protected  from  fire  and  wholesale  logging. 


National  parks  let  us  enjoy  the  most  beautiful  places  in  our  land. 


Why  did  Uncle  Sam  make  these  playgrounds  for  us?  Let 
us  go  back  80  years  to  a  man  named  Muir. 

John  Muir  was  born  in  Scotland  and  came  to  America 
when  he  was  11  years  old.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm, 
studied  at  a  university,  and  worked  in  factories  to  make  a 
living  so  that  he  could  spend  his  spare  time  in  the  woods. 
One  day  in  the  factory  he  hurt  his  eye.  He  could  work  no 
longer.  He  became  a  full-time  naturalist. 

One  of  John  Muir's  favorite  spots  was  Yosemite  Valley, 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  He  once  lived  in  Yosemite 
four  years,  examining  -the  rocks  and  the  trees.  Even  with 
just  one  eye,  he  was  a  careful  observer.  He  spent  months 
watching  a  small  brown  bird,  the  water  ouzel,  and  wrote 
the  story  of  its  life  and  habits.  John  Muir  wrote  many  books 
about  nature.  People  who  read  them  became  interested  in 
saving  spots  like  Yosemite  for  everyone  to  enjoy. 

One  September  evening,  a  group  of  men  sat  around  a 
campfire.  They  were  talking  excitedly  about  the  geysers, 
the  hot  springs,  and  the  waterfalls  they  had  seen.  The  land 
on  which  these  things  were  located  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  would  buy  the  land,  set  up  a  park,  and  charge 
people  to  see  these  marvels.  They  would  become  wealthy. 

One  of  the  men,  Cornelius  Hedges,  was  silent.  Finally, 
a  pause  came  in  the  talk,  and  Cornelius  spoke. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  Cornelius  said.  But  he 
persuaded  the  men  that  the  Government  should  continue 
to  own  the  land.  The  Government  should  make  a  free  park 
for  all  people  to  enjoy. 

The  other  men  caught  his  enthusiasm.  When  they  went 
back  to  Washington,  they  urged  the  Government  to  make 
a  park  of  this  land.  Through  their  efforts,  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  the  oldest  of  all  our  parks,  was  created  in  1872. 

More  and  more  of  the  beautiful  places  in  America  are 
coming  under  Uncle  Sam's  protection.  Our  national  parks 
show  us  what  America  used  to  be  like  300  years  ago.  They 
are  one  of  our  good  places  to  play. 
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Practicing  safety  is  an  important  job  for  good  citizens  at  school. 


Opportunity  To  Be  Good  Citizens 

Being  a  good  citizen  takes  training.  In  America,  citizens 
have  to  learn  to  think  for  themselves.  They  have  to  learn 
to  work  well  with  one  another.  In  our  country,  the  citizens 
are  the  Government.  Our  Government  can  be  only  as  good 
as  our  citizens  are. 

Americans  think  that  no  one  person  has  all  the  good  ideas. 
Many  people  have  good  ideas  and  can  make  good  plans. 
We  need  to  get  together  the  good  ideas  of  a  lot  of  people 
if  we  are  to  make  the  best  plans.  This  way  of  making  plans 
is  called  the  democratic  method. 

Do  you  have  to  wait  until  you  are  old  enough  to  vote  to 
learn  to  be  a  good  citizen?  No,  indeed. 

Citizens  at  Home 
John  comes  running  into  the  house  from  school.  He  is 
eleven.  He  tosses  his  catcher's  mitt  onto  the  floor  of  the 
living  room  and  goes  on  out  into  the  kitchen. 

John:  Hi,  Mom.  We  had  a  game  this  afternoon,  but  our 
side  lost.  What  do  you  want  at  the  store? 
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Mrs.  Adams:  Hello,  Son.  Here's  the  list,  and  here's  the 
family  pocketbook.  I'll  need  these  things  in  a  hurry,  too. 

John:  O.K.,  Mom.  I'll  take  my  bike. 

John  goes  out,  whistling.  In  a  few  minutes,  thirteen-year- 
old  Patty  comes  in. 

Patty:  Hello,  Mom.  Say,  will  you  let  me  trade  work  to- 
night? I  was  supposed  to  do  dishes  but  Jane's  father  is  going 
to  show  the  movies  of  their  trip.  May  I  help  get  supper? 

Mrs.  Adams:  Why,  I  think  so,  but  tonight  is  our  family 
meeting.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  back  in  time? 

Patty:  Jane  said  they  were  going  to  have  the  movies 
right  after  supper.  I'll  be  home  by  eight. 

Mrs.  Adams:  That's  all  right,  then.  Suppose  you  set  the 
table  and  I'll  start  making  the  salad. 

It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  four  Adamses 
are  sitting  around  the  dining  room  table. 

Mr.  Adams:  The  chief  thing  to  talk  over  is  our  vacation, 
but  perhaps  there  are  some  small  things  first.  Mother? 

Mrs.  Adams:  I  know  it's  hard  to  be  neat,  but  tonight  in 
the  living  room  I  stumbled  over  a  catcher's  mitt   (John 
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Good  family  citizens  share  both  family  chores  and  family  fun. 


groans),  and  I  had  to  take  Patty's  school  books  into  the 
study  before  I  could  sit  down  in  the  big  chair.  Maybe  we 
could  be  more  careful  where  we  put  things. 

Mr.  Adams:  John,  anything  you  want  to  bring  up? 

John:  I  guess  not,  Dad. 

Patty:  Only  our  vacation,  Dad.  You  should  have  seen 
those  pictures  tonight!  They  were  in  color  and  everything. 

Mr.  Adams:  Well,  last  time  we  decided  that  one  of  you 
should  go  to  camp.  The  other  one  would  go  on  a  trip  with  us. 

Patty:  Let  John  go  to  camp  this  summer.  I  went  last 
year.  Then  the  rest  of  us  could  take  a  trip. 

Mr.  Adams:  Those  pictures  must  have  been  wonderful. 
I  thought  you  wanted  to  go  to  camp.  What  do  you  say,  John? 

John:  Gosh,  Dad,  I  don't  know.  Couldn't  I  do  both? 

Mr.  Adams:  The  family  budget  says  camp  for  just  one  of 
you.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  for  one  person  to  do  both,  would  it? 

John:  I  guess  I  choose  camp,  then. 

Mr.  Adams:  Let's  wait  until  tomorrow  and  see  if  that 
decision  sticks,  shall  we?  Then  we  can  plan  some  more. 

You  can  see  that  John  and  Patty  are  already  full-fledged 
citizens  in  their  family.  They  have  a  regular  share  in  the 
family's  work.  They  help  make  the  family's  plans. 

Citizens  in  School 

School  citizens  can  help  with  school  safety.  They  can  learn 
to  be  cooperative  in  many  ways.  Here  is  a  true  story  of  how 
the  citizens  of  one  school  worked  together  to  make  their 
school  better. 

This  school  needed  a  lunchroom.  It  was  too  poor  to  have 
one  built.  Parents  in  that  region  were  farmers.  They  were 
too  busy  to  help. 

The  children  and  teachers  decided  to  build  the  lunch- 
room themselves.  They  decided  to  use  the  school  basement. 

The  basement  was  only  four  feet  deep,  with  dirt  walls 
and  floor.  The  older  boys  and  girls  helped  to  dig  it  deeper. 
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These  Georgia  girls  plant  shrubs  around  their  new  lunchroom. 


They  hauled  out  the  dirt  in  wheelbarrows.  Soon  they  had 
space  for  a  kitchen  and  a  dining  room. 

By  that  time,  the  parents  were  interested.  In  spite  of 
being  busy,  they  came  to  the  school  and  poured  concrete 
for  floors.  They  laid  bricks  for  walls.  They  set  in  windows. 

In  the  meantime,  the  children  planted  a  five-acre  garden 
to  grow  food  for  their  lunchroom.  The  whole  school  planted 
seeds  and  hoed  and  weeded. 

The  older  boys  in  the  school  wired  the  two  rooms  for 
electricity  and  piped  in  running  water.  The  children  painted 
the  rooms  themselves.  They  helped  to  make  curtains. 

With  their  lunchroom  to  learn  from,  the  children  became 
interested  in  food.  They  learned  what  food  costs,  and  why 
it  must  be  kept  clean  and  fresh.  They  learned  which  foods 
make  a  healthy  and  balanced  diet.  It  was  their  job  to  take 
care  of  the  money  paid  for  lunches. 

The  children  in  this  school  were  so  proud  of  their  lunch- 
room that  they  painted  a  mural  to  show  how  the  work  had 
been  done.  Even  more  important  than  the  lunchroom,  how- 
ever, was  the  lesson  in  being  good  citizens  they  had  learned. 
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In  this  city  museum,  children  learn  the  world  language  of  beauty. 


Making  Opportunities  Larger 

America  has  always  been  a  land  of  opportunities.  Our 
country  has  always  tried  to  widen  opportunity  for  more 
and  more  of  its  people.  Here  are  three  true  stories  of  how 
people  today  are  working  to  make  America  a  land  of  richer 
opportunity.  A  museum,  a  city,  and  a  school  try  to  make 
life  better  and  more  interesting  for  the  people  around  them. 

A  Museum  That  Says  "Come  In" 

A  streetcar  stops,  and  20  boys  and  girls  hurry  out.  A  bus 
draws  up,  and  20  more  unload.  They  swarm  into  a  big  white 
building  with  pillars.  The  building  is  the  Toledo  Art 
Museum.  The  time  is  any  Saturday  morning  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  The  children  are  among  the  two  or  three  thousand 
students  in  the  volunteer  art  classes. 

Why  are  the  art  classes  so  popular?  Why  do  the  children 
race  to  the  museum  the  way  they  would  race  to  a  ball  game? 
Why  do  many  of  them  bring  their  lunches  and  stay  all  day? 

These  children  have  found  out  that  art  is  fun.  They  are 
learning  the  "language"  of  pictures  and  music  and  clay. 
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They  draw  and  paint  and  model  the  most  beautiful  things 
the  museum  has.  Girls  sit  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  Boys 
drape  themselves  over  the  work  tables  or  get  down  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  An  instructor  is  there  to  help  the  children 
who  want  help.  But  the  instructor  does  not  have  to  keep 
order.  Everybody  is  too  busy  and  interested  to  get  into 
any  mischief. 

Even  very  young  children  are  welcome  in  the  Toledo 
Museum.  They  sit  on  the  floor  and  look  at  a  picture.  A 
grownup  shows  them  what  is  happening  in  the  picture. 
Then  they  pick  out  the  objects  and  the  colors  they  know. 

As  the  children  get  older,  they  learn  more  about  shapes 
and  colors  that  go  well  with  each  other.  One  day,  a  rather 
fat  lady  and  her  little  boy  were  in  a  department  store.  The 
lady  was  buying  a  hat.  She  was  about  to  buy  a  flat,  wide 
hat  that  made  her  look  even  fatter.  Her  little  boy  had 
studied  at  the  museum.  "Mother,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think 
the  museum  would  like  that  hat.  I  think  it  would  like  you 
to  get  a  tall  up-and-down  hat." 

At  the  museum,  grownups  may  study,  too.  They  can 
learn  about  the  pictures  in  the  galleries,  or  paint,  model, 
and  draw.  Every  year,  the  people  of  Toledo  make  more  than 
300,000  visits  to  their  museum.  In  arithmetic,  that  means 
a  little  more  than  one  visit  apiece  for  everybody  who  lives 
in  Toledo. 

Why  is  the  Toledo  Museum  so  important?  It  is  trying  to 
teach  people  a  "language"  that  the  whole  world  can  under- 
stand. We  do  not  all  talk  the  same  language,  but  we  can 
all  understand  a  picture  or  a  statue.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
talk  to  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Russian,  or  an  Italian,  but  we 
can  enjoy  the  same  music  that  he  does.  Art  and  music  are 
two  important  ways  of  learning  to  understand  and  work 
with  other  nations. 

Museums  have  beautiful  pictures,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  Toledo  Museum  does  more  than  merely 
keep  these  treasures  safe  for  people  to  look  at.  It  tries 
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Young  people  are  important  citizens  in  Chicago's  Back  of  the  Yards, 


also  to  help  people  learn  the  "language"  of  art.  It  was  the 
first  museum  to  offer  free  classes  for  everyone.  Other 
museums  have  now  followed  its  lead.  These  museums  are 
opening  doors  of  opportunity  for  all  who  care  to  enter. 

"Why  Don't  We  Do  It  Ourselves?" 
"Back  of  the  yards"  isn't  Chicago's  prettiest  place  to 
live.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people  are  crowded 
into  a  few  blocks.  Most  of  the  men  work  in  the  stockyards 
and  the  meat-packing  plants  that  give  the  neighborhood 
its  name. 

In  the  grimy  tenement  houses,  many  of  the  people  had  no 
garbage  cans.  They  dumped  the  garbage  into  the  alley. 
Only  a  few  houses  had  bathtubs.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  one 
out  of  every  ten  babies  in  this  part  of  Chicago  died  before 
it  was  two  years  old? 

People  were  not  very  friendly  here,  either.  Eighteen 
different  nationalities  live  "back  of  the  yards."  Because 
they  didn't  understand  one  another's  customs,  they  disliked 
one  another.  Gangs  of  Polish  boys  used  to  fight  gangs  of 
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Lithuanian  boys.  The  Irish,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  Mexicans 
wouldn't  speak  to  one  another. 

Boys  and  girls  had  nowhere  to  play  but  the  streets.  They 
stole  goods  and  got  into  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Then  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  police. 

Writers  often  came  to  this  part  of  Chicago  and  wrote 
discouragingly  about  it.  Social  workers  shook  their  heads. 

Finally  the  people  "back  of  the  yards"  decided  they  were 
tired  of  being  pitied.  They  were  tired  of  having  outsiders 
tell  them  what  they  should  do.  Some  of  them  started  say- 
ing, "Why  don't  we  do  it  ourselves?" 

One  of  the  people  who  said  this  was  the  recreation  leader 
in  the  community's  one  park.  He  started  talking  to  the 
Catholic  priests.  Many  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  Chicago 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  recreation  leader  started 
talking  to  leaders  in  the  labor  unions.  Most  of  the  men 
"back  of  the  yards"  are  members  of  labor  unions.  The  mer- 
chants were  interested,  too. 

These  people  got  together.  They  made  a  list  of  all  the 
clubs  and  organizations  there  were,  even  children's  clubs. 
Then  they  formed  a  Back  of  the  Yards  Neighborhood 
Council.  Each  club  and  organization  sent  one  member. 

The  Council's  first  job  was  a  school  lunch  program.  Many 
of  the  children  were  not  getting  enough  to  eat.  The  Council 
raised  money  to  help  pay  for  the  lunches.  Big  downtown 
hotels  gave  dishes.  Soon  the  children  began  to  feel  better 
and  to  gain  weight.  At  lunch,  they  got  acquainted  with  one 
another.  Irish  boys  learned  to  like  the  Mexican  boys.  The 
Poles  and  Slovaks  learned  that  Lithuanians  are  O.K.,  too. 

The  Council  raised  money  for  a  recreation  center.  Here, 
again,  different  nationalities  are  learning  to  know  one 
another  and  to  work  together.  They  plan  big  neighborhood 
parties,  carnivals,  meetings,  dances,  shows.  Community 
tournaments,  handicraft  classes,  and  a  "teen-age  canteen" 
give  different  groups  a  chance  to  get  acquainted. 

The  Council  started  a  baby  center.  At  first,  mothers  didn't 
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Neighborhood  parties  help  a  community  become  better  acquainted. 


bring  their  babies.  Then  the  Council  started  Better  Baby 
contests.  Babies  poured  in  by  the  hundreds.  Doctors  could 
whisper  to  the  mothers,  "Your  baby  needs  orange  juice  and 
cod-liver  oil."  The  Council  made  sure  that  oranges  were 
cheap  enough  for  the  mothers  to  buy.  Today,  only  one  out 
of  150  babies  "back  of  the  yards"  dies  before  it  is  two 
years  old. 

Boys  and  girls  who  get  into  trouble  are  not  turned  over 
to  the  police.  Instead,  they  come  before  a  committee  of  their 
school  principal,  their  parents,  their  priest  or  minister,  and 
members  of  the  Council.  These  people  try  to  find  the  real 
difficulty  and  help  solve  it.  For  instance,  one  boy  stole  some 
clothes.  The  committee  found  that  his  father  was  dead  and 
his  mother  was  sick.  The  boy  did  not  have  decent  clothes 
to  wear.  The  family  had  no  money.  So  the  merchants  gave 
the  boy  some  clothes.  The  committee  found  him  a  job  after 
school  and  helped  the  mother  pay  her  doctor  bills.  The  boy 
never  stole  anything  again. 

Each  year,  the  Council  raises  money  and  gives  each 
organization  its  share.  The  first  year,  the  Council  gave 
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the  boys'  clubs  $50  apiece.  These  clubs  sometimes  got  into 
trouble.  People  thought  the  boys  might  not  spend  the 
money  wisely. 

But  the  boys  were  so  surprised  that  they  stopped  and 
thought.  One  club  of  "tough  boys"  took  their  little  brothers 
on  a  picnic.  Other  clubs  bought  uniforms.  Today,  these 
clubs  have  a  Junior  Back  of  the  Yards  Council  of  their  own. 

The  Council  turns  vacant  lots  into  playgrounds.  It  makes 
landlords  clean  up  the  tenements.  It  tries  to  find  jobs  for 
the  people  who  need  them.  It  has  a  "rumor  clinic,"  to  check 
up  on  gossip  and  rumors  which  cause  bad  feeling.  The 
Council  runs  a  summer  camp.  "Back  of  the  yards"  boys  and 
girls  now  get  two  weeks  of  real  camping  every  year. 

Best  of  all  is  the  way  the  people  now  work  together.  The 
Mexicans  were  too  poor  to  have  a  church  of  their  own. 
The  whole  community  went  to  work  and  built  one.  The 
labor  unions  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  help  each  other 
with  picnics  and  membership  drives. 

"Back  of  the  yards"  is  a  healthier  and  happier  place  to  live 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Other  cities  are  taking  up  the 
idea.  By  making  our  cities  better,  we  can  make  life  richer 
for  many  people. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

We  are  in  the  auditorium  of  Washington  School  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  afternoon  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  All  day,  in  their  classes,  the  children 
have  been  bouncing  with  excitement.  As  the  curtain  goes 
up,  we  see  why. 

The  first  play  tells  the  story  of  a  hero  who  defeated  a  cruel 
king.  The  king  was  trying  to  make  the  people  worship  the 
gods  he  believed  in,  instead  of  their  own  God.  The  hero 
defeats  the  king  in  battle.  Then  the  people  light  candles  to 
celebrate.  There  are  eight  candles,  to  stand  for  the  eight 
days  of  the  festival.  The  play  is  about  Hanukkah,  the  Jewish 
Feast  of  Lights. 
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The  second  play  shows  the  story  of  the  Christ  Child. 
Mary  and  Joseph  are  turned  away  from  the  inn,  and  go  to 
the  manger.  To  the  manger  come  the  angels,  the  shepherds, 
and  the  Three  Wise  Men. 

In  this  school,  two-thirds  of  the  children  go  to  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches.  A  third  go  to  Jewish  synagogues. 
To  tell  just  the  story  of  Christmas,  or  just  the  story  of 
Hanukkah,  would  leave  too  many  people  out.  The  teachers 
and  children  in  the  school  decided  to  tell  both  stories.  They 
named  their  program  the  Festival  of  Lights. 

Through  these  plays,  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
children  are  learning  something  about  one  another's  reli- 
gion. Learning  about  other  people's  religions  gives  us  a 
chance  to  understand  other  people  better. 

The  parents  of  the  children  learn  to  understand  one  an- 
other better,  also.  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  mothers 
come  to  the  school  and  make  the  costumes  for  the  play  to- 
gether. They  are  very  happy  about  the  program.  Everybody 
who  sees  it  thinks  the  program  is  more  interesting  because 
it  tells  two  stories  instead  of  just  one. 

These  students  act  out  a  famous  story  for  parents  and  fellow  pupils. 
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Working  Together  for  America's  Future 

We  are  in  an  eighth  grade  room  at  school.  Five  boys  and 
girls  are  sitting  around  a  table.  The  rest  of  the  students  are 
listening.  The  chairman  steps  forward  and  says:  "Today 
we  are  having  the  third  of  our  Junior  Town  Meetings. 
Today  we  shall  discuss  the  question:  How  can  we  make 
our  school  a  safer  place?" 

This  scene  looks  up  to  date,  doesn't  it?  Really,  it  is  very 
old.  From  America's  earliest  days,  New  England  citizens 
have  met  like  this  to  elect  officers  and  discuss  the  affairs 
of  their  town.  The  town  meeting  is  one  of  America's  oldest 
forms  of  democracy. 

Town  meetings  in  school  are  a  good  way  to  learn  how  to 
work  with  other  people.  If  you  can  learn  to  see  all  sides  of 
a  question,  you  can  vote  and  act  more  intelligently.  Intelli- 
gent citizens  can  help  make  America  truly  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  its  people. 


Junior  Town  Meetings  help  young  Americans  practice  democracy. 
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